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“If I couldn’t deliver baby chicks 
through the mails, I would probably 
be out of business,” says John Pan- 
nell, the owner of a small hatchery 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

“When it comes to delivering 100 
baby chicks to a farmer 50 to 75 
miles away, I’ve got to use the mails 
—I can’t afford to send my truck 
that far.” 

For John Pannell, 
parcel post ser- 
vice to towns in 

the Richmond 

Sectional Cen- 

ter area is fast 
and economical. 
In the spring, when the 

hatchery is busy, Mr. 
Pannell will often bring 
5,000 chicks to the Rich- 
mond Post Office dock late in 
the afternoon so they can be shipped 
during the evening when the sun 
isn’t beating down on the star route 
trucks. 

Also, this means that nearly all 
his chicks are getting to the delivery 
offices before the rural carriers start 










on their routes. Most of them are 
delivered in less than 24 hours, Mr. 
Pannell says. And, the postage for 
100 “bits of fluff” is $1.25 plus 50 
cents special handling within the 
first two parcel-post zones. 

The service is so good, Mr. Pan- 
nell rarely bothers to take out insur- 
ance. He also avoids C.O.D. ship- 
ments because “they cost the cus- 
tomer more and are a nuisance.” 

C.O.D. shipments of live animals 
can be more than a nuisance to 
postal employees. A tour superin- 
tendent in the Richmond office, J. 
Y. Currie, Jr., says, “There are 
times when you can’t reach the cus- 
tomer or maybe he has cooled on 
the idea of raising chickens and 
won’t accept the shipment. It’s 
‘chirp, chirp, chirp’ until you dis- 
pose of them.” 

Chicks, ducklings and other 
birds of a feather are the only warm- 
blooded animals which can be sent 
through the mails. Postal Service 
Manual rules (Section 124.331) re- 
quire they be less than 24 hours old 
when delivered to the post office. 
While chicks can live up to 72 hours 
without food and water, the accept- 
ing Office has to be sure delivery can 
be made safely within 60 hours of 
hatching. 

Unlike chicks, bees and other 
cold-blooded creatures can travel 
through the mails for several days 
if conditions are right. 


A hive of bees (a queen and hun- 
dreds of hard-working males) can 
live on the sugar-solution included 
in the package if they get air. 

This has not been easy to guar- 
antee, however, with the disappear- 
ance of the railroads’ RPO and bag- 
gage cars. A hive of bees packed 
among mailbags in a closed truck 
can suffocate. As the temperature 
rises, the bees try to fan themselves, 
their activity creating still more heat. 

In California’s Central Valley, 
the bee producers were doing the 
“buzzing” in late April when they 
discovered the railroad was drop- 
ping its passenger trains to the 
Northwest. They had been planning 
to ship thousands of hives to Wash- 
ington and Oregon orchards in May. 

At the storm center was the 
Glenn, CA, postmaster, Mrs. Zita 
Carriere. She called the San Fran- 

















cisco office for help. Fortunately, 
the then Regional Director Russell 
E. James was raised on a Kansas 
farm and knew the bees had to be 
moved if Northwest orchards were 
to be pollinated. James authorized 
an emergency and experimental air 
cargo shipment of more than 500 
hives from San Francisco directly to 
Seattle, which represented more 
than $3,000 in sales to the bee- 
keepers and millions of dollars 
worth of fruit in the fall. 

This summer postal transporta- 
tion officers developed an alterna- 
tive preferential service for handling 
bees and other mail requiring a fast 
schedule. Forty express truck runs 
have been established between ma- 
jor cities. The trucker is required 
to provide ventilated vans in which 
temperatures can be controlled. The 
shipper gets this service upon pay- 
ment of the special handling fee. 

The safety of the live animals also 
depends upon mail handlers and 
other postal employees. Are the 
chicks and bees loaded last? Can 
they get air in the truck? Are the 
animals protected from weather ex- 
tremes during transfer operations? 

Easier to handle than bees—es- 
pecially if they escape—are lady 
bugs and the praying mantis. Or- 
ganic gardeners are buying these 
insects today to battle the aphids 
and other bugs. 

The Minneapolis Post Office’s 
re-wrap section had its hands full 
when a package containing 14,000 
lady bugs broke. Clerks were scoop- 
ing them up from floors, ceilings, 
equipment and each other. 
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Raymond E. Selph, of Memphis, 
TN, mails thousands of crickets 
daily from his cricket ranch to 
fishermen, zoos, biology laboratories 
and universities. Paul Roberts, ship- 
ping manager at the ranch, says 
their primary problem is ventilation 
during shipment—whether it is too 
hot in the summer or too cold in the 
winter. “Zoos will feed their stock 
dead crickets, but they’d rather not,” 
he explained. 

For distant orders, the corrugated 
cartons with screen wire ventilation 
must go by air, but the most usual 
shipments are by mail truck within 
a four-day delivery area. “Five days 
or more in transit, and they’re 
dead,” said Roberts. 

It takes the Selph ranch six weeks 





A carton of chicks (below), rides up 
front with star route driver H. M. 
Sowadski on a short haul from the 
Richmond, VA, post office; Beeline 
Airlift (right), from San Francisco to 
Seattle last spring saved fruit crops and 
alerted nation to essential public 
service provided by U. S. Postal Service. 























to raise a cricket to maturity. From 
post office to customer, it’s up to 
the postal service to move it as quick- 
ly and expeditiously as possible. 

The Postal Service manual au- 
thorizes the mailing of many other 
kinds of cold-blooded creatures, in- 
cluding baby alligators, turtles, 
frogs, goldfish, lizards and live scor- 
pions needed for medical research. 

We draw the line on snakes, how- 
ever. While snake “farmers” charge 
we are discriminating, we maintain 
that postal workers—like almost 
everyone else—have a natural fear 
of snakes and are not able to tell 
the difference between the poison- 
ous and non-lethal varieties. 

Topping all was the Californian 
seeking permission to mail black 
widow spiders. Protesting our re- 
fusal, the grower wrote: “These are 
babies, I didn’t ask to send adult 
black widows.” 
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The negotiator for the Postal Service, James Blaisdell, 
far right, was questioned on the new National Agreement by 
the Postal Life Advisory Board at a recent meeting. Pictured 
from left are: Jeanne O'Neill, Editorial Assistant for Postal 


Life; Clerk Jake McNiece, Ponca City, OK; Brooklyn Letter 
Carrier Eric Findlay; Omaha Supervisor Bill Enenbach; Julian 
Mallory, Philadelphia Mail Handler, and Roger Miller, Man- 
ager of Internal Communications for the Postal Service. 


The new National Agreement was a topic for discussion 
at the last meeting of the POSTAL LIFE Advisory Board. 
James Blaisdell, the negotiator for the Postal Service, 
sat down with the Board to answer questions on the 
contract. Doing the questioning were Board members 
Eric Findlay, Brooklyn letter carrier; Jake McNiece, 
Ponca City, OK, clerk; Julian Mallory, Philadelphia mail 
handler; and William Enenbach, Omaha_ supervisor. 
Missing from the meeting because of Hurricane Edith 
was Bob Wilfong, Baton Rouge postmaster. Following 
is a partial transcript of the session between the board 
and Mr. Blaisdell: 


McNiece: During this entire negotiation, there were 
very little facts brought out concerning what was 
being offered. Is it impossible, in a national negotia- 
tion such as this, to keep the people in the field 
aware of what is being negotiated? 

Blaisdell: A lesson has been learned in the private 
sector that you cannot negotiate publicly—you can’t 


negotiate in the newspapers or radio or television. 
You have to negotiate through collective bargainings 
across the table and it is distorted if the people start 
paying attention to what is in their press about what 
is going on during negotiations. So, borrowing from 
experience in the private sector, in my opinion, it 
will still be the rule in the next negotiation, to not 
give out releases while the productive negotiations 
are going on. 

McNiece: The grievance procedure is still being ne- 
gotiated, is that correct? 

Blaisdell: No, it is not being negotiated. We simply 
agreed with the unions that we will place a mora- 
torium on the implementation until there was some 
field explanation to try to avoid undue confusion. 
Findlay: The labor community has sent out copies 
of the contract to all their employees, but as of today 
in a lot of offices management hasn’t received any 
copies of the contract. Can you tell me why they 














didn’t send it out to management? 
Blaisdell: |t’s in the printer’s office now. Let’s put 
it this way—at least one union was faster than we 
were. 

McNiece: When and how quickly does the department 
anticipate that supervision will be oriented on this— 
the contents of this contract—and when will it be 
in full implementation? 

Blaisdell: There is no fixed deadline system wide, but 
we have training going on in each of the regions at 
the present moment, and as soon as any particular 
metropolitan area or unit that is appropriate has been 
informed to the best of our ability, the four provisions 
—grievance procedure, arbitration, disciplinary pro- 
cedure, and steward system, will be put into effect. 
This will simply be done by notice. 

McNiece: This will not be nationwide, but it will be 
by segments? 

Blaisdell: That is right. 

McNiece: We, then, in the field are now operating 
under the previous agreement? 

Blaisdell: Yes, everywhere at the moment as to 
those items subject to the moratorium. 

Mallory: | have heard rumors that the $300 bonus 
was given so that management would have the right 
to automate? 

Blaisdell: Certainly not. No relation. 

Mallory: No relation? 

Blaisdell: None whatsoever. 

Mallory: What do you think would have happened if 
negotiations had to be arbitrated, and you had not 
come to an agreement between labor and manage- 
ment on a voluntary basis? 

Blaisdell: Well, | think it would be worthwhile if you 
would read the report of the factfinders. . . . Among 
other things, it spells out the fact that the issues 
were so complex, that it almost foundered the fact- 
finders. And it was their opinion that it would be a 
tremendous and difficult job to turn over that con- 
tract to arbitration. So that picking up their opinion, 
plus the fact that we all know that the issues were 
complex and the transition difficult, | think it is very 
important that we reached a voluntary agreement. 
| don’t think that we could possibly have expected 
anything better out of arbitration. | think it would 
probably have been a mess... . 

Mallory: Then you think it would have prolonged 







































the time before agreement considerably? 
Blaisdell: Considerably. Quite a period of time—a 
period of months. 

Mallory: Tell me, do you think management wants an 
all-regular work force rather than the one they have 
now? 

Blaisdell: The unions asked—one of their demands 
—was for what they called an all-regular work force, 
and we—management—I was only a spokesman for 
it—were very enthusiastic about the idea of doing 
the best we can to reach that goal. As a result, there 
is a provision in the agreement that isn’t entitled 
that, but we refer to it loosely as the all-regular pro- 
gram. In other words, yes, that is a goal. Not 100 
percent, because it isn’t feasible, but | think the 
language of the contract is to “maximize.” 
McNiece: The items under negotiation now, they can 
go to arbitration, can’t they? 

Blaisdell: Items under negotiation, it is expressly 
understood will be negotiated for 90 days commenc- 
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ing August 20. Failing agreement, they may go to 
arbitration. 

Enenbach: Is management more satisfied with the 
grievance procedure in the contract than the previ- 
ous machinery? 

Blaisdell: The grievance machinery (in the contract) 
reflects the years and years of experience in the 
private sector, of the best, and the most tried and 
trustworthy device to promote industrial peace. Now, 
to that extent, | would say that it is more satisfactory 
to all those who understand it, than the previous 
system, which was one-sided, overly-complicated, 
and never ripened into fair, impartial and binding 
arbitration as it does now. ‘@ 








THEY MADE A FEW MILLION 
DELIVERING THE MAIL 


1971 was not the Year of the Prince. 
In fact, princes don’t have many 
good years anymore. They’re not 
too fashionable. But Prince Franz 
Joseph Maria Lamoral was an ex- 
ception. He was fashionable. Prince 
Joseph, the Duke of Thurn und 
Taxis, died last July a rich man. In 
fact, he was one of Germany’s 
wealthiest men. 

His billion dollar financial empire 
included Germany’s third largest 
private bank and huge land holdings 
in Bavaria, Canada and Brazil. He 
maintained no fewer than eight 
castles—staffed by more than 350 
servants. 

And Prince Joseph owed it all to 
the mail, to the fact that his fore- 
fathers were postmen. 

Prince Joseph was a descendant 
of Roger von Taxis, who started an 
independent postal system in Eu- 
rope in 1450. Roger von Taxis not 
only started a successful continental 
postal system that left Joseph with 


a fat wallet 521 years later, but he 
also, through the postal system, 
played an integral part in the social 
and economic development of Eu- 
rope. 

Before Roger came on the scene, 
the mail was limited to royalty and 
diplomats. Private citizens—those 
who could read and write—were 
left to trust their letters to unsched- 
uled traveling merchants or pilgrim 
monks. The merchants and the 


The late Prince Joseph, 
Duke of Thurn und Taxis 





monks, however, were about as de- 
pendable as a cigarette lighter in a 
hurricane. 

But, as cities grew and an intel- 
ligencia along with it, the public be- 
gan to demand some kind of de- 
pendable mail service. It was about 
that time that Roger von Taxis came 
along. Roger was an Italian with the 
title of Count della Torre e Tassis 
e Valassina and with a good eye 
for business. He talked Emperor 
Frederick III of the Holy Roman 
Empire into letting him have the 
postal franchise for northern Italy 
and Switzerland. Frederick knighted 
Roger while giving him the mail 
rights to the territory. Fred was a 
German and Roger was so pleased 
that he Germanized his name, tak- 
ing on the von Thurn und Taxis. 
The franchise proved to be about 
as successful as the first MacDon- 
ald’s drive-in. 

The new service started out on 
foot. But as business expanded, they 











moved to mounted routes with 
sometimes four horses to a wagon. 
A strip of badger skin across the 
foreheads of the horses marked the 
Thurn & Taxis posts—“tasso” be- 
ing Italian for badger. 

Roger was succeeded by his son, 
Count Eugen Franz von Taxis who 
became a master of the posts for 
what is now Austria, most of Spain 
and eastern France. He also signed 
a contract to carry the royal mail 
between Belgium, the courts of 
Maximilian in Germany, and the 
courts of the kings of France and 
Spain as well as between Paris, 
Lyon, Toledo and Granada. Franz 
gave good service. His couriers did 
the Innsbruck to Brussels run in 
5% days, Paris to Brussels (200 
miles) in just 2 days and 15 days 
for Granada to Brussels. 

However, the nobility failed to 
make all their payments and Franz 
made up for the deficit by carrying 
public mail. The fact that royalty 
couldn’t meet its payments turned 
out to be a boon for Franz. Estab- 
lishing his headquarters in Brussels, 
he soon made a fortune. He prac- 
ticed nepotism heartily, employing 
his brothers, cousins, uncles and 
aunts. He even got one brother, 
Simon, named Postmaster General 
of Spain. 

But it wasn’t all as simple as 
serving hamburgers and french 
fries. A postal franchise was a val- 
uable thing to own and a difficult 
thing to hold. Princes were often 
jealous of the von Taxis profits and 
hostile to their couriers. And there 
was the law ’n order problem then, 
too. 

Nevertheless, in 1500, Franz von 
Taxis’ postal service delivered a 
crown diamond from Amsterdam to 


the Queen of France in Paris. Franz 
did it by having an imitation dia- 
mond made and displayed in Am- 
sterdam while his 15-year-old 
nephew took the real item to Paris. 
The youth still had to outwit ban- 
dits by pretending to lose his saddle 
in a stream. The youth, Johann 


ness. Prussia finally bought back the 
last of the Taxis territory in 1866, 
more than 400 years after the start 
of the enterprise. 

Even after the family went out of 
the postal business, it enjoyed a 
free frank. However, that was re- 
stricted when government postal of- 





Woodcut shows 
mounted courier of 
Thurn und Taxis post | 
in 1648; below, castle } 
at Regensburg, one of |= 
eight owned by Thurn } 
und Taxis family. | 





Baptista, became Postmaster Gen- 
eral of Spain and eventually took 
over the entire system. By this time 
(1519), the Taxis post extended all 
the way down to Naples in southern 
Italy. The post became more and 
more efficient. The Brussels-Paris 
run was cut to 36 hours, while the 
700 miles from Brussels to Burhos, 
Spain, was done in three and a half 
days. From Brussels to Naples was 
just 12 days. 

Internal troubles within Europe 
slowed down the Taxis post in the 
17th century. However, the family 
continued to know only the high 
part of the hog. Charles Anselm von 
Taxis, who was Postmaster General 
of Germany in 1773, bought an en- 
tire county with his profits. 

The growing nationalism of Eu- 
rope continued to eat away the Taxis 
post. From 1790 to 1811, the ter- 
ritory of the post shrank from 3,922 
to 745 square miles as Prussia, 
France, and the Netherlands took 
over or bought out parts of the busi- 
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ficials decided that the privilege 
was being abused by the family 
sending huge quantities of building 
materials through the mails when 
one of the castles was being re- 
paired. 

But the house of Thurn und 
Taxis had setved its continent long 
and well. In a day when Europe 
was dotted with postage size coun- 
tries, the Thurn und Taxis system 
made the continent into a Common 
Market. >» 








He Also Answers 
‘To The Public 


The little guy’s postal problems, at 
the rate of some 400 a day, have 
been landing on David L. Ordway’s 
desk since Postmaster General Win- 
ton M. Blount appointed him con- 
sumer advocate last May. 

“Ombudsman” is what the Scan- 
dinavians would call Mr. Ordway’s 
job. The ombudsman is employed 
by Scandinavian governments to 
hear the grievance of the individual 
citizen against his government and 
to obtain for the citizen whatever 
redress the ombudsman can. 

“Mr. Ordway will represent the 
interests of the individual mail cus- 
tomer in matters involving postal 
service,” Mr. Blount said. The 
postal ombudsman is a member of 
top postal management, responsible 
directly to the Postmaster General. 

Mr. Ordway presents the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint during policy de- 
liberations, basing his position on 
his experience with customer com- 
plaints and suggestions for better 
service. 

“If a customer comes to me with 
a complaint,” said Mr. Ordway, “we 
investigate it, get the facts and then 
do everything we can to help him. 
Usually, this means calling the post- 
master or the region or whoever 
else we need to get action.” 





“Then,” he said, “later we'll fol- 
low up, call the customer back to 
see that things are still all right and 
that they haven’t gone back to the 
old way.” 

The ombudsman views such im- 
mediate relief as a short range 
achievement. “In the long run,” Mr. 
Ordway said, “we want to analyze 
the kinds of complaints we get, see 
the patterns they fall into, and use 
this kind of experience as a basis 
to recommend service improvements 
throughout the postal system. We 
will use complaints as _ building 
blocks to better service.” 

During the first several months in 
his newly created position, Mr. Ord- 
way said, he received complaints 
which cut across the entire spec- 
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trum of the Postal Service. He said: 
“If anything, they indicated that we 
need more concern by all postal em- 
ployees for the service we’re giving 
the customer.” 

Most complaints come from the 
small customer, but any user may 
call the consumer advocate’s office. 
“For example,” recalls Mr. Ordway, 
“my first call was from a chicken, 
duckling and gosling hatchery in 
Ohio that had shipped a load of 
baby chicks and now they were 
sitting on a railroad siding and dy- 
ing. So we made a few phone calls, 
found out where the hold-up was 
and got the chicks moving.” 

Any postal manager—in the new 
regions, the metropolitan centers 
and areas and district offices or the 
postmaster—may be called by Mr. 
Ordway or a member of his staff. 
“We're going to go wherever we 
have to go to get the problem 
straightened out.” 

Without exception, he said, he 
has had excellent cooperation from 
postal officials he has asked to help 
with problems. 

“But many things,” he said, “are 
just common sense matters and they 
should never come this far.” 

Mr. Ordway came to the Postal 
Service from Booz, Allen and Ham- 

















ilton, Inc., a general management 
consulting firm. While assigned to 
the Office of the Deputy Postmaster 
General, Mr. Ordway organized and 
supervised the operations of the 
management selection _— boards 
through which postmasters were 
selected, for the first time, on a 
non-political, merit basis. 

As the consumer advocate, he 
has a staff of nine; eventually, it 
will grow to forty—all at postal 
headquarters. 

Most of the responsibility for re- 
sponding to customers resides with 
the postmaster and it is to the post- 
master, in most instances, the con- 


sumer advocate will apply for rem- 
edy of customer grievances. 

“It’s a lot easier if we split the 
complaints among 32,000 post of- 
fices and handle them there than to 
have them all come to one office in 
Washington,” the postal ombuds- 
man said. 

“The fewer complaints you have, 
generally, the better the post of- 
fice,” Mr. Ordway said. “It is a 
credit to the postmaster’s manage- 
ment and the employee’s job per- 
formance.” 

“The way to handle customers is 
to be pleasant, offer information if 
needed, give them service, and 
































move them on. They’re busy and 
have other things to do.” 

The postmaster should keep a 
sharp eye on his compaints, he said. 
“If he gets several from the same 
window, for example, he’s going to 
think that maybe a talk with the 
clerk might straighten things out. 
That’s the advantage for postmas- 
ters who handle their own com- 
plaints. They become much more 
aware of their operating deficien- 
cies.” 

Preventing complaints often is a 
simple matter, Mr. Ordway pointed 
out. Good customer relations begin 
with a smile and courteous treat- 
ment from the postal employee, he 
said. 

The idea, of course, is fewer 
complaints to begin with. The postal 
ombudsman is trying to work the 
Postal Service out of any need for 
a postal ombudsman. 
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This year’s all-out effort to get the 
public to mail Christmas packages 
and letters in ample time for pre- 
Christmas delivery takes a signifi- 
cant new direction. 

“This isn’t the Post Office asking 
for public cooperation as in the 
past,” says Postmaster General 
Winton M. Blount. “This year, it 
is a simple, personal, direct request 
from a friend.” That friend is a 
postal worker. 

The theme of all advertising and 
publicity will be: 

FROM THE PEOPLE WHO 
HELP BRING YOU CHRISTMAS 
—PLEASE MAIL EARLY. 

The public service message will 
be carried via television, radio, mag- 
azines and newspapers—as well as 
through the mail—into every house- 
hold in the United States during the 
six weeks before Christmas. 

Postal workers can uniquely claim 
to be “the people who help bring 
you Christmas.” This holiday season 
you will be delivering over 10 bil- 
lion pieces of mail. 

“You can’t overestimate the im- 
portance this personalizing of the 
mail-early effort can have,” says 
Mr. Blount. “Once it’s understood 
that the Postal Service isn’t just 
buildings and trucks and mailboxes 
but that it’s people dedicated to get- 
ting the community’s packages and 
letters there in time, the cooperation 
is bound to be even better than in 
past years.” 

The mail-early effort has tradi- 
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tionally been an important public 
service advertising program. Broad- 
casters and publishers donate time 
and space for announcements. 
Seven friendly, entertaining tele- 
vision announcements have been 
filmed for use beginning November 
15. Postal workers are portrayed 
in every one. Letter Carriers 
“Andy” and “Bill” present the 
Postal Service story—and the sig- 
nificant mailing dates. December 1, 
December 10, and December 15— 
in an engaging, warm way in four 
film anouncements. In another TV 
spot, a postal worker asks the view- 
er, “What would you tell the public 
to help ’em get their mail delivered 
on time?” To almost no one’s sur- 
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prise, the answer turns out to be 
“Please mail early.” The television 
stars of the holiday season, though, 
will be the carriers, handlers, clerks 
and sorters who break out into 
please-mail-early song in a pair of 
entertaining announcements. 

Recorded radio announcements 
follow the same general theme and 
use some of the same people. They 
have been prepared in_ several 
lengths to give station managers the 
greatest possible choice. 

The basic newspaper advertise- 
ment is as simple as a poster and as 
direct as a request from a good 
friend. The ad headlines the theme 
and details the three important mail- 
ing dates. It has been prepared in 
three sizes favored by editors and 
make-up men. The same advertise- 
ment has been prepared in three 
sizes for use by publishers of na- 
tional magazines. 

A complete package of display 
material that emphasizes the Decem- 
ber Ist, December 10th, and De- 
cember 15th mailing dates has been 
shipped to post offices. 

A grass roots effort is also »eing 
carried out at the local level. Post- 
masters have received a planning 
guide that will enable them to reach 
local broadcasting stations and news- 
papers—as well as important busi- 
ness and civic groups. In this way, 
the 1971 campaign will become a 
genuine people-to-people effort in 
which all 730,000 postal workers ask 
America.,.‘“Please mail early.” @ 














Safety is a 

world-wide problem for 
postal officials and 
employees. This poster 
was used recently 

by the British postal 
system to encourage 
employees not to finger 
the mail while walking. 





How To Improve A Safety Record 


Safety is the most important dull 
subject in the world. That’s why 
safety programs are so difficult. The 
trouble is that the programs usually 
insult your intelligence and bore you 
at the same time. 

Every letter carrier knows not to 
finger his mail when he walks. Every 
mail handler knows not to stick his 
hand into gears of a conveyor belt. 
Every one knows to be careful. 

And yet accidents do happen, 
with all their tragic consequences. 
So safety programs are developed. 
Management wants a good safety 
record because fewer accidents mean 
more productivity. The employees 
want a good safety program because 
they are the ones hurt by a poor pro- 
gram. 

In the post office labor and man- 
agement got together in 1964 and 
the results have been beneficial to 
both. The facts are that the concen- 
trated effort toward safety brought 
a 20 percent improvement in the 
post office accident record from 1964 
to 1971. Here’s the way the record 
reads on disabling injuries per one 


million manhours of work: 


Calendar Year Rate 
1964 17.7 
1965 16.8 
1966 14.4 
1967 15.4 
1968 15.3 
1969 15.0 
1970 14.1 


How was that record improved 
so much? There are several answers, 
including the mutual attention of 
both labor and management. 

The positive actions since 1964 
included: 

—An increase in safety personnel 
staffing. In 1964, there were an 148 
full time safety personnel. In 1970, 
that number was 295, an increase 
of better than one-third. 

—Safety training courses were 
instituted for management, supervi- 
sors and craft personnel. The subject 
is taught daily at PSMI and OPTO. 

—An accident report system was 
rn usi automatic data proc- 





ables the safety engineers to spot 
trends in accident patterns and then 


do something about them. 

—Fire protection activities were 
stepped up, including a multi-mil- 
lion-dollar program to upgrade exist- 
ing facilities with sprinklers, fire 
doors and other man and mail sav- 
ing devices. In Kansas City, for ex- 
ample, $1 million will be spent to 
install sprinklers. Similar fire protec- 
tion work is slated or has been un- 
dertaken in 140 other major installa- 
tions. 

—Increased safety inspections, 
now monthly for installations of 100 
or more employees. 

—Safety promotional efforts were 
increased as were research and en- 
gineering projects into postal safety. 

On top of all that, top manage- 
ment was made safety conscious. 
This was underscored by Postmas- 
ter General Blount last year in a 
letter to postmasters when he noted 
that “safety begins at the top.” 

It may not sound like a spectacu- 
lar program, but then safety never 
is spectacular. But it did bring re- 
sults. And those results aren’t so 
dull. e 
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The Bass Islands, between Cleve- 
land and Sandusky, Ohio, have a 
most unusual mail delivery vehicle. 
It is a 1929 Ford tri-motor airplane 
which has flown the mail from Port 
Clinton for the last 40 years. 

The “Tin Goose” is not a pub- 
licity stunt but the most practical 
plane to use for the short runways 
and flights that the Island Airlines 
must make to deliver mail to three 
islands, North, Middle and South 
Bass. 





Besides the mail, the tri-motor 
functions in supplying most of the 
goods to the islands. Groceries, 
freight, Christmas trees and people 
are all frequently shuttled back and 
forth. In the winter, it is the only 
transportation to the islands when 
the ferry can no longer run because 
of the iced-over lake. 

The owner, pilot, and biggest. fan 
is Ralph Dietrick who bought the 
plane and airline in 1953 from the 
founder, Milton Hershberger. He 
has since bought up all of the ex- 
isting non-working tri-motors and 





THE AMAZING 
THE TIN GOOSE AND THKI 








their parts and can keep the “Tin 
Goose” running for at least 10 more 
years. 

Each morning the U.S. mail goes 
out on the 9:30 flight and returns 
with more mail at 2:30. The “Tin 
Goose” was grounded only twice 
last winter because of heavy fog 
and sleet; besides being one of the 
most unusual of the Postal Service’s 
vehicles, it is also reliable. & 
































S ince 1926, Mose Walters has 
been a familiar sight to the families 
of Hager and Stella, in the hills of 
eastern Kentucky. The residents 
there count on the wiry gentleman 
for their letters and parcels. Most 
of that time Mose delivered the mail 
from the back of one of his several 
mules, all of whom were named 
Julie. In deference to the speed of a 
horse, Mose now rides Patsy, a 
brown and white mare. 

Everything else about Mose has 
been the same for as long as most 
folks can remember. He gets up 
early and usually puts on a big black 
slicker and rainhat to protect him- 
self from the thick morning fog that 


NENTURES OF 
ENTUCKY ONT BURNER 








creeps through the “hollers.” Look- 
ing like a misplaced fisherman, Mose 
guides Patsy along their star route 
near Hager, delivering mail, collect- 
ing mail for dispatch and selling a 
few stamps to roadside customers. 
A couple of miles later, about nine 
o’clock, the mare and her rider pull 


up to the Hager post office. Mose 
leaves the letters and change with 
Postmaster Audrey Purcell and 
picks up his deliveries for the farms 
between Hager and Stella. Waiting 
for him in the one-room Stella post 
office, are Postmaster Mary Dunn 
and a few neighbors anxious for 
their mail. Mrs. Dunn distributes the 


mail through a small window. The 
rest is sorted into “pokes,” little 
hand-made fabric sacks that belong 
to each of the families along the re- 
mainder of the route. With as many 
as a dozen mail-laden plaid, striped 
and flowered pokes around his neck, 
Mose climbs onto Patsy and com- 
pletes his deliveries to the families 
that live along the rough terrain of 
Cow Creek. 

Mose Walters has followed this 
routine six days a week for decades. 
“He’s very reliable,” said Mrs. 
Purcell, “I’ve never known Mose to 
miss a day because of bad health.” 
Mrs. Purcell has been running the 
office from her home for 22 years. 

Weather doesn’t stop Mose 
Walters, either. The Kentucky hills 
are laced with creeks and small 
streams called branches that spill 
over during the spring rains. Winter, 
too, poses hardships with its heavy 
snows and bitter cold. “I’ve seen 
him come in here with frost and ice 
on his beard,” said Mrs. Dunn, “and 
he never complains.” 

Says Mose, “It’s just part of my 
job.” 

Mose lives with Luther King, the 
contractor for the Hager-Stella star 
route. King gives Mose his room and 
board, laundry service and a small 
salary out of the $1800 the Postal 
Service contract pays. Mose also 
works on the King farm tending 
tobacco and corn. 

Don’t speak to Mose about re- 
tiring—he’ll have none of that. 
Mose refuses to pay social security 
“because I won’t have any retire- 
ment I have to pay for.” « 
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NO NEED FOR AIRMAIL 
IN HOLLAND 
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Mail goes by many means 
within the Netherlands, in- 
cluding bicycle, foot and 
motor scooter. But there is 
no air mail within the 
borders of the country, 
which is less than one-third 
the size of Ohio. Ninety-five 
percent of the intercity mail 
still goes by rail. 

















Many faces make up the modern 
postal system of the Netherlands. 

Among these faces are experi- 
enced letter carriers who wind 
through narrow streets in the large 
cities and across fertile hillsides and 
valleys in rural areas. Housewives 
who tend to home-making tasks in 
the morning also deliver mail in the 
afternoon. 

There are postal clerks who sell 
thousands of dollars worth of 
postal stamps each year. Young, ag- 
gressive postal administrators team 
up with experienced and highly 
competent managers to update 
postal operations and procedures. 

There are alert, bright-eyed boys 
who begin their postal service 
careers at the age of sixteen and 
college co-eds who sort mail during 
the summer in order to earn enough 
money to return to school in the 
fall. 

In total, approximately 35,000 
postal workers comprise the work- 
force of the Netherlands Postal Sys- 
tem which serves a population of 
12.6 million people. 

Unlike the U.S. Postal Service, the 
Dutch Postal System is not a sep- 
arate entity. It is only a part—al- 
though a very significant segment— 
of the combined Netherlands com- 
munications network known as the 
PTT (Postal, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone) System. 

In addition to providing postal 
and telecommunications services, 


the PTT operates a postal checking 
account used by one of every three 
Dutch families and administers a 
Post Office Savings Bank with more 
than $1 million current accounts. 

Payment of government pensions 
and social security benefits are 
handled by PTT which also controls 
the wire broadcasting network in- 
cluding the collecting for and is- 
suing of radio and _ television 
licenses. 

Even in some cities, PTT is in 
charge of fire alarm equipment, 
traffic lights and weather forecasts. 

One of the most convenient 
services is the special telephone 
number that customers can dial 
to inquire and even complain 
about the postal service. 


However, Dutch postal officials 
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are constantly striving to minimize 
complaints by improving the mail 
service in general. 

Mr. Philip Leenman, Director-in- 
Chief of the Dutch Postal Service, is 
quite enthusiastic about one suc- 
cessful management approach. 
Called the “co-decision” method, 
the new idea is being tested on an 
experimental basis. 

Employees are divided into work 
teams according to their duties, such 
as delivery personnel. Management 
establishes the objective of the work 
group and only gives minimum in- 
structions on how the job is to be 
accomplished. 

A team leader is selected by the 
employees and the group is left 
alone to get the job accomplished in 
the prescribed time. Thus, their ap- 
proach is the result of a group effort 
and not just a “cut-and-dried” 
method prescribed by management. 

According to Director Leenman, 
the test method has been a great 
motivating force to employees. In 
general, absenteeism has been re- 
duced and productivity has in- 
creased significantly. It is expected 
that the 14% year-old experiment 
will be expanded in the near future. 

Similar trends are being tried in 
the area of formal training for postal 
managers. 

The Dutch Postal Management 
Institute—once designed to train 
managers at the beginning of their 
careers—has now become an insti- 

continued 








tute for “continuous” learning. 

Instead of offering a degree in 
postal administration as in the past, 
a variety of courses are available to 
managers on a continuous basis. 
Courses and seminars in applied 
procedures and methods are offered 
as well as classes dealing with group 
dynamics and inter-human relations. 

While training techniques are be- 
ing improved within the Dutch 
postal system, emphasis is also be- 
ing placed on new machinery ideas 
as well. During the coming year, 
approximately $3.3 million will be 
spent on mechanization alone. This 
figure represents one percent of 
the total postal budget of $330 
million. 

Additionally, there is the Postal 
Mechanization Laboratory. Here, 
research teams not only devel- 
Oop new equipment ideas but also 
plan and actually construct proto- 
type models which are tested under 
actual work conditions. 

In general, the Netherlands Postal 
System is divided into twelve geo- 
graphic regions. Each region con- 
trols a number of post offices, sta- 
tions and contract agencies. In total, 
there are some 2,300 postal facil- 
ities located throughout the coun- 
try. 

The Amsterdam postal region, 
serving approximately 1.3 million 
people, is the largest district with 
127 postal facilities and approx- 
imately 4,000 employees. 

The largest office in terms of 
volume is located in Amsterdam. It 
is also one of the newest and most 


modern postal facilities in the coun- 
try. 

Constructed in 1968, the office 
is located adjacent to the central 
railway station in the center of the 
city. 

Approximately 95 percent of the 
mail is transported by rail. The re- 
maining 5 percent goes by motor- 





ized transportation. 

There is no air service 
within the country. With only 13,- 
000 square miles, it is less than one- 
third the size of the State of Ohio. 
The Netherlands Postal System is 
able to provide overnight delivery 
of mail throughout most parts of the 
country. 

Since 1929, night mail trains have 
been operating at fixed times with 
the Netherlands Railway System, 
thereby enabling letters posted early 
in the evening to be delivered the 
following morning. 

In addition to the streamlined 
railroad network, a large fleet of 
motorized vehicles—including 1,000 
carrier vans, 500 light motorcycles, 
200 electro-carts, and thousands of 
bicycles—helps speed the mail to its 
destination. 


mail 


Bicycles are the most common of 
ground transportation vehicles—as 











evidenced by the number. Approx- 
imately one of every two carriers 
uses a bicycle to cover his desig- 
nated route. 

Among the group of “cycling” 
Dutch letter carriers is 32-year-old 
Philip Buitendyk. A postal em- 
ployee for the past two years, Philip 
delivers mail in the city of The 
Hague—political capital of the 
Netherlands. 

His day begins at 6 a.m. when he 
reports to the main office and begins 
casing mail for his route. By 7:30 
a.m., he is “out in the open air” 
which is the primary reason why he 
selected a career as a letter carrier. 
“And besides,” he says, “it pays 
well and the benefits are excellent.” 

Normally, Philip works a 4212 
hour work week. His monthly gross 
income averages about $ 350, 
depending on the amount of re- 
quired overtime. 

It is for certain that Philip will 
pull “night service duty” once every 
five or six weeks which will add to 
his monthly check. In fact, every 
letter carrier does. 

Determined by rotating work 
groups, each carrier must sort and 
handle mail on a special shift, 11 
p.m. until 7 a.m. the following 
morning, for a seven-day period. 
Then, he resumes his regular deliv- 
try route. 

When Philip completes three 
years of service, he will receive an 
automatic pay increase. If he con- 
tinues working for the postal service 
until he is 65 years old, he will re- 
ceive a special pension thereafter. 

















The amount will be based on 80 per 
cent of his average salary during the 
three previous years before retire- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, he is eligible for all 
employee benefits which include full 
medical coverage for him, his wife 
and three children. 

Additionally, every government 
worker receives a special child-care 
allowance paid monthly by the 
Dutch government. Approximately 
$13 is paid to parents for each child 
under sixteen. In Philip’s case, he 
receives about $40 monthly for the 
care of his 4-year-old daughter and 
his two sons, ages 10 and 12. 

Leave time is accrued according 
to the postal employee’s age. Philip, 
age 32, is entitled to 18 days of 
annual leave a year. 

Each year, the May pay check 
holds a special treat for postal em- 
ployees who have worked for one 


year or more. A vacation bonus— 
6.5 percent of the annual salary—is 
automatically included. 

The PIT maintains some 55 
vacation cottages, located through- 
out the country, for exclusive use by 
employees. Voluntary contributions 
are made monthly by employees for 
the upkeep of these sites. 

Philip, a former construction 
worker, is a member of the General 
Union of Government Workers 
since there are not any postal craft 
unions. Membership in the govern- 
ment unions is optional. 

Organized sports are frequently 
mentioned among the pastimes of 
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Dutch postal workers. Invariably, a 
trophy case laden with medallions 
and trophy cups, is located adjacent 
to each canteen in major post of- 
fices. 

Intramural postal activities, often 
on a competitive basis, range from 
chess to football and from track 
meets to “barbershop” harmonizing. 

In retrospect, a Dutch postal 
worker has a very rewarding job by 
any standards. It is a financially 
sound occupation, regardless of the 
rank, and offers many challenges to 
young and old alike. 

More importantly, each worker is a 
vibrant part of the Netherlands 
Postal System: a modern and up- 
dated mail service serving the needs 
of the Dutch people. - 

































































—OR, HOW TO AVOID THE “HOW COME” CLUB! 


Postal employees have a hard 
time escaping membership in one 
of the world’s largest clubs. It is 
the “How Come Club.” 

The more than 700,000 postal 
workers can’t even escape when 
they’re off the job. At a party, a 
clerk might be asked: “How come it 
usually takes two days for a letter 
to reach Podunkville? It’s only 75 
miles away from here!” 

Carriers get it on the route: “How 
come my news magazine is four 
days late?” 

“How come,” a window clerk is 
asked, “you don’t know when this 
package will get to Oshkosh?” 

The alternative to the How Come 
Club is establishing and then achiev- 
ing standards of service our custo- 
mers understand. 

This is one of the reasons Post- 
master General Winton M. Blount 


asked postmasters and other field 
managers to work out service stand- 
ards for airmail last spring. As a 
result, postmasters in the larger 
cities were able to announce: “We 
can provide overnight delivery of 
airmail to these post offices for all 
ZIP-Coded mail deposited in air- 
mail collection boxes by 4 p.m.” 

The next service standard was a 
tougher one. In September, the Post- 
master General called for the over- 
night delivery of local mail deposited 
by 5 p.m.—representing nearly 30 
billion pieces of mail annualiy. 

When post offices and mail proc- 
essing centers “get up speed,” the 
next phase will expand the area or 
the number of nearby Sectional 
Centers receiving overnight delivery 
to points within a two-to-three-hour 
truck run. 

If the standards for handling mail 


are to mean much they must be 
ones we can keep day in and day 
out. And, they must be useful to 
the postal customer. 

To guarantee next-day delivery 
in the larger cities there has to be 
a firm cut-off hour on collections. 
In many post offices, this means let- 
ters must be deposited before 5 
p.m., or delivered to mail-processing 
docks by 7 p.m. 

Instead of making vague prom- 
ises to improve service, we are work- 
ing out mail-processing and trans- 
portation schedules we can honor 
in a reliable manner. 

Reliable service is defined as de- 
livering 95 percent or more of the 


“mail on schedule every day of the 


week. This is not as easy as it 
sounds. If a plane is grounded by 
bad .weather one night, the per- 
centage can drop to 80 percent for 











the week. If a star-route contractor 
has an accident, performance slips. 

The teamwork required to achieve 
a 95 percent average is illustrated 
in Pittsburgh where they are pro- 
viding overnight delivery to the city 
plus three Sectional Centers—an 
area including the West Virginia 
panhandle and the southwestern 
corner of Pennsylvania. 

This involves a lot of mail. Of 
the 1.5 million pieces of originating 
mail handled on an average work- 
ing day in Pittsburgh, about 65 per- 
cent— nearly 1 million pieces— is 
addressed to families and businesses 
within the next-day delivery area. 

The key to making this happen, 
according to Pittsburgh’s Metropoli- 
tan Area Manager, Edward ‘G. Coll, 
is developing realistic transportation 
and mail-processing schedules on 
Tours III and I. 

It starts with the collection runs. 
In the evening the last trucks must 
be on the post office ramp shortly 
after 7 p.m. The opening of pouches 
from stations and associate offices 
has been given more priority. In- 
stead of 30 minutes, supervisors are 
now required to complete the han- 
dling of incoming pouches within 
15 minutes of a truck’s arrival. 

At the canceling machines, there 
is a cut-off on the first-class mail 
no later than 7:45 p.m. After this 
time, all stamped letters bear a 
minus sign (—PM) on the cancel- 
lation. This indicates they were not 
deposited in the postal stream within 
time for assured next-day delivery. 





¢ C Instead of making vague 
promises to improve service, 
we are working out 
mail-processing and 
transportation schedules 
we can honor in a reliable 
manner. 99 





“Sure, there is a sense of urgency 
and everyone feels it,” according to 
Distribution Clerk Bill Kennedy. 

Next, Pittsburgh has tightened the 
schedule for clearing the primaries. 
No longer are they working originat- 
ing mail into Tour I, which prac- 
tically guaranteed second-day de- 
livery for these area letters. The 
primaries are now cleared by 10 p.m. 

The Tour III Superintendent, 
Regis Krause, is also closely watch- 
ing his secondaries for the city and 
Sectional Centers. “If you’re getting 
behind, let’s reassign more people 
into these units—you’ve got to clear 
all originating mails by 11 p.m.” 

This doesn’t involve a “speed-up” 
or putting pressure on clerks, but 
simply scheduling people at the right 
place at the right time. 

Pittsburgh is achieving its serv- 
ice goals for both airmail and first- 
class mail despite antiquated facil- 
ities. It is just getting its first letter 
sorting machines. There is a short- 
age of dock space and the crowding 





4 The key is developing 
realistic transportation 
and mail - processing 
schedules on 
Tours Iland!. 99 
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in the 40-year-old postal facilities 
slows the movement of trucks and 
hampers. 

The man responsible for coordi- 
nating development of Pittsburgh’s 
service standards, Walter Dudich, 
the Assistant General Superintend- 
ent of Mails for Distribution, credits 
their success to the hundreds of 
supervisors, cierks and miail-han- 
dlers who reztiy do “give a damn!” 

It is clerks like William R. Jor- 
monavich who make the 4 p.m. Air- 
mail Unit hum as they close out 
more than 300 pouches within the 
hour before the truck makes the 
6:40 p.m. run to the airport. 

Calling the tune out at the AMF 
on the critical night tour is Joseph 
Moyer, the assistant superintendent. 
Dudich says he is “brilliant” on his 
knowledge of airline and air taxi 
routings. 

In looking to the future, the U.S. 
Postal Service will extend the idea 
of providing reliable service to the 
other classes of mail. Eventually, 
we'll be able to tell a customer: 
“Packages to this Sectional Center 


will arrive on the second day,” for 
example. 


Standards of service are like 
ground rules in a ball game. With 
standards, both the customers and 
postal employees know the score. 

When these standards become a 
reality, mail customers will be ask- 
ing: “What’s happened; how come 
the mail service is getting so good?” 

Because 700,000 postal people 
care—that’s how come! * 
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Postal Personalities 


Foreman of Mails William L. Enen- 
bach, of Omaha, attended his first 
POSTAL LIFE Advisory Board 
meeting in September, succeeding 
Supervisor George V. Schicker, of 
San Diego, whose one-year term ex- 
pired with the July meeting. 

Mr. Enenbach served with an 
armored division in Europe in 
1944-45, and his postal career be- 
gan in October, 1949, when he 
signed on as a sub-railway clerk in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. He made 
regular in 1953, and then trans- 
ferred to Omaha as a sub-distribu- 
tion clerk in 1954. He attained 
regular again in 1955. Bill has been 
foreman of mails in the Omaha post 
office for the past five years. 

Bill and his wife have one mar- 
ried daughter and three grandchil- 
dren whose pictures he will proudly 
produce on request. 





Frantic calls to police and the fire 
department by a Nashua, NH, resi- 
dent yielded no aid when she dis- 
covered a skunk had taken refuge 
in an empty trash barrel in her 
garage. So Mrs. Daniel Cardelli 
sought assistance from letter carrier 
Maurice Deschenes, who carefully 
put a lid on the barrel, removed it 


to an empty lot, stepped back 
quickly and released the frightened 
animal without a scent of trouble. 





Harold C. Fritz, superintendent- 
collection and delivery in the 
Reading, PA, post office, boasts a 
talented offspring. His daughter 
Kim was recently honored as 
the number one woman karate 
competitor in the United States 
based on points accumulated in 
tournaments during the past year. 





Queens, NY, sub-carrier Martin 
Bekinski was recently cited for 
heroism in helping police capture 
three robbery suspects while on his 
Richmond Hill route. 

Carrier Bekinski received a New 
York State Certificate of Valor, a 
Superior Accomplishment Award 
from the U. S. Postal Service and a 
basket of fruit from the supermarket 
that had been robbed. Since then he 
has requested transfer to the new 
Postal Security Force where, as he 
puts it, he can learn to “be more 
professional about chasing crooks.” 





Sub-carrier Janice Elliott was on the 
job only four days in Taylor, MI, 
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when she was bitten by a dog. Two 
weeks later, a St. Bernard who out- 
weighed her by 60 pounds roughed 
her up, and the final insult came 
when a blue jay swooped down on 
her and pecked the top of her head. 
“T’ve had it,” she said, and reported 
back to the office to resign. Post- 
master Stanley Grendel persuaded 
Janice to stay, and since then she 
keeps her can of Halt handy. “She’s 
tiny, but she does a good job carry- 
ing the mail,” says Mr. Grendel. 





When his schedule permits, Lima, 
OH, letter carrier Frank Mueller 
travels to West Point, NY, and other 
Eastern cities to watch his son Ed 
play basketball. Ed will captain the 
West Point cadets’ team this winter. 





When word reached Postmaster 
James Bond, of Edenton, NC, that 
letter carrier E. M. Spruill had just 
been bitten by a dog, he went to the 
workroom to check it out. Reports 
Mr. Bond: “Sure enough, there was 
E. M. with his pants torn, displaying 
his wound to all the other carriers. 
I took a good gander at his leg and 
asked him, ‘Did you put anything 
on it?” 

Replied Spruill: “Hell, no, that 
dog liked it just as it is.” 





Fernando Loza and 49 other let- 
ter cartiers from the Dallas post 
office recently appeared in the film- 
ing of two TV commercials pro- 
duced for the Credit Union National 
Association, Inc. The 30 and 60 
second commercials will be shown 























by various credit union groups 
throughout. the U.S. 





Over $2,000 donated by route 
customers helped Van Nuys, CA, 
letter carrier Raymond Muse repair 
his newly purchased home which 
had suffered more than $8,000 
damage during the February earth- 
quake that rocked Los Angeles. 

Customers surprised Mr. Muse 
with a Ranchito-Street presentation 
one morning in the presence of his 
wife and daughter and Postmaster 
Kay Orner and television reporters. 
More than 400 persons donated an 














average $5 to the Ray Muse Earth- 
quake Fund. He was lured back to 
his route on his off-day for the 
presentation and refreshments in the 
middle of Ranchito Street which 
had been blocked off for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Muse, who began his 
postal career in Columbus, OH, in 
1952, has carried his route in Van 
Nuys for 10 years. Explained one 
of the fund campaign coordinators: 
“Everyone feels that Ray is some- 
one special.” 
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form 1216 (Employee’s Current Mailing Address), available 
from your personnel officer. Return completed form to your 
personnel office. DO NOT SEND TO POSTAL LIFE 
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Readers Write Send letters to: Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, DC 20260 


POSTAL LIFE is Big Time 


Your September-October issue was one of the rarest of the 
rare—a house organ that didn’t read like a give-away. The 
superb Faulkner vignette would have graced any fifty-cent 
“slick;” and the Trainee report was the tight, disciplined work 
of a skilled journalist. My sincerest thanks. 

For years, top management and union officials have shown, 
by their releases, that they have been strangely unaware that 
our work force, on average, may well have a higher level of 
intelligence than that found in any sizeable business in the 
nation. (If there is anybody out there who doesn’t know a 
successful business man who flunked the clerk-carrier exam 
—he doesn’t know many businessmen.) Your publication indi- 
cates that our people will be talked to on their own level for 
a change. 

We've all had enough of the “social-notes-from-all over” pap 
and of incoherent federalese. All union editors and all those 
guilty of Postal Bulletin horrors please take remedial action. 


P. L. FLAHERTY 
Personnel Specialist 
Portland ME 04101 


From Great Britain 


We at Courier were particularly interested in the article on 
the Detroit Riverboat in your July-August, 1971, edition, and 
wondered whether you could let us have some of the pictures? 
We would particularly like the one on the inside front cover 

and the one at the top of page 3. 

MICHAEL MARGETTS 

Feature Writer 
London EC 4A 3HR 


Sent.—Editor 


Tri-County Carrier 


| have a unique situation on my route. In one half mile, | 
make three consecutive stops and serve customers in three 
counties—Kankakee, Iroquois and Ford. 

OLIVER A. SCHLAICH 

Rural Carrier 
Herscher, IL 60941 


Swipe an SSPU? 


Re your ingenious cartoon of the clever little burglar carrying 
off the Self Service Postal Unit. . . . | hope POSTAL LIFE 
is not read by the “other side.” I've been told that they're 
looking for new ideas! Seriously, POSTAL LIFE is an excellent, 
informative and enjoyable magazine—keep up the good work. 
A. R. DOCKUS 
Postal Inspector 
St. Louis, MO 63199 


More About Music 


When background music is repeated day in and day out, year 
in and year out then it ceases to be conducive as a work 
incentive and becomes a means of torture. Most of the songs 
seem to be played by the Little Old Lady Chamber Music 
Society. More suitable for a mortuary than a work room floor. 

Monotony doesn’t relieve monotony. Our office would be 
a good place to work if it wasn’t for the radio. 

MICHAEL CILLIS 

Whittier, CA 90605 


From a stenographer’s standpoint, our work is just not the 
type of thing you can do well while being distracted by over- 
head music. | sincerely believe it should not be enforced 
upon us, especially when you consider the fact that we really 
want to do our best work for the Postal Service. 

NAME WITHHELD 
San Francisco, CA 94102 


New Addition to Collection at UVA 


Though the courtesy of the much respected postmaster, Mrs. 
Manie R. Herring, of Keswick, Virginia, we have obtained a 
copy of POSTAL LIFE for September-October containing an 
article on the brief career of the distinguished American 
author, William Faulkner, in the postal service. 

We are delighted to have this copy, which we are adding 
to the permanent, very extensive Faulkner Collection here at 
the University Library. 

WILLIAM H. RUNGE 
University of Virginia Library 


Charlottesville, VA 22901 





"It says, this mirage is brought to you 
by courtesy of the US. Postal Service! 
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cA ‘Bit of “Postal 
“History~Comes -Alive 











You won’t find Headsville, WV, on most maps any more. 
Like thousands of other rural communities, Headsville’s 
postmark faded away in 1951. The final postmark from the 
above building appeared some time before 1909 when the 
postmaster moved to another store which he had built 
down the road. But the original Headsville has been reborn. 
The old frame post office (photo 1) has been moved, board 
by board, to the inside of the Smithsonian’s Museum of 
History and Technology in the nation’s capital. Today the 
old general store-post office is an operating postal station 


® U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1971—484-989/2 





(see front cover). Postmaster General Blount took part in 
the dedication. ceremonies on Sept. 27 (photo 2) and hand- 
applied a special cancellation mark (photo 6). The dedica- 
tion event attracted a crowd like never seen in the old 
Headsville (photo 5). Playing postmaster-customer before 
the old building was moved were August, 10, and Martha 
Scheele, 14 (photo 3). The shelves of the old store are lined 





with items from yesteryear (photos 4, 7 and 8), making it 
a 


an authentic bit of history. 





Penalty for Private Use to Avoid 


US. Postal Service 
Payment of Postage $300 


Washington, D.C. 20260 
Official Business 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBR 
DIV P GRAND CENTRAL STA 
PO ROX 2240 

NEW YORK NY 10017 


Mail that moves — see page 1 





